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Pa ee Fe ee I aes 


One Thousand Round Tables 
a 


Mr. SmirH: One thousand broadcasts are but as a burr, I suppose, in 
> ear of the Sphinx, but they: cover a fourth, or even a third, of a lone 
an’s life, and they may constitute both light and leading to the history 
an epoch. 
This University of Chicago Rounp Taste sprang full-grown from the 
ngue of Calliope, ninth of the Greek Muses. I remember, as if it were 
sterday, that first local broadcast some twenty-two years ago when 
“ee of us faculty members of the University of Chicago met with a 
crophone in the midst of us to try to transplant to the air the daily 
tics of a live discussion at our luncheon table. The time was the Prohi- 
ion era; the subject was the Wickersham Report. Percy Boynton, as I 
tall, took the side of the “wets”; W. E. Garrison, the side of the “drys”; 
d I, as usual, was in the middle of the fix, standing, as the press re- 
rted it, for “light whines and jeers.” 
We three builded that day larger than we knew—larger and wiser. 
uth to tell, we then and there blundered into “big business,” one of 
: biggest and yet one of the most intimate businesses in the whole 
irld—namely, the hatching of ideas, the criticism of notions, the sharp- 
ing of wits, and the slow shaping of consensus for democratic action. 
ith the years this Rounp Taste has become an agent of clarity and 
ston an international scale; it has become an exemplar of courage and 
t reaching to the inner recesses of many a heart. Men get courage, 
mselves, to think what they hear others say out loud, and men reap 
ity through the venture of courage. To internalize as thought this 
ilogue method of discussion is to think more adequately the soul’s 
vate conversation in which “myself” and “I” meet “me.” To think 
ne and like it is well; to think along with others and like it is better; 
’ best of all is to think the calm of solitude in the thick of the crowd 
Ito like it. 
order to share with you now, ladies and gentlemen, the full impact 
his historic table now turning on its axis of rationality the thousandth 
e, I have asked the director to help me select out of the album of 
rded voices—a heartbreaking business we found it, because of what 
1 


y 
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must be omitted—highlights of trialogue. Great men dealing with gre 
issues in a great age! 

But, first, the pain of an intrusion which for what it prophesied yo 
might well think the “voice of doom.” It was December 7, Pearl Harbe 
Day, and this is what it said: 


ANNOUNCER: We interrupt this program to take you to the NBC new. 
room. 

From the NBC newsroom in New York: The White House als 
reported today that all Army and Navy bases on the Island of Oahu i 
Hawaii are now under air attack. 


Mr. Situ: What followed from that announcement in dire sequenc 
was as if Cassandra herself had decided to take over on earth. Whe 
personal tragedies as well as what wholesale attrition of culture and whz 
_ mighty disillusion of nations in the crucible of war! 

The first voice we bring you of the ensuing period of war and desol: 
tion is of a gallant soul shriving himself, as it were, for eternity by decla 
ing what lessons he had learned on these rocky shoals of time, Ja 
Masaryk. 


Mr. Masaryk: I used to have a little money; Hitler took it. And I fee 
much better off morally since I lost it, really. I am now interested in th 
other people who are broke like myself, and I think that we should d 
everything in every country that will help the “little man.’ 

I speak very often about security as such. What the people of my pai 
of the world need is general security. We have been living in danger a 
the time. We have had it for a century. We, the little people, did nc 
know from which side we were going to be attacked, and we are terribl 
fed up with it. We will pray to God that, when this war is over, ther 
will not be a danger that either the Germans or anybody else will com 
and pounce when it is a matter of balance of power or a matter of sphere 
of influence, or something like that. We want to be left alone. 


Mr. Smitu: But there was no place left to stand alone in integrity, fc 
all Jan Masaryk’s pleading. 

George Shuster, president of Hunter College, spells out the tragedy c 
Jan Masaryk and a thousand more in terms of the despair and ye 
triumphant over the despair, the faith of those desperate days. 

Mr. Suuster: Yet, when all this has been noted, it remains to add hoy 
much of nobility and heroism, of virtue and sweetness, of mercy an 
vision have we not seen in our day—how well some of our friends hav 
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ooken before they put on their final crown of thorns and what help 
mes to one from holding their hands in remembrance, hearing sen- 
‘nces in which there was honor and beauty and dedication, for they had 
qarity which never falleth away whether prophecies shall be made void 

- knowledge shall be destroyed. 

We have, God knows, lived dangerously through years when there 
‘as wasteland everywhere and nowhere peace. Death was so busy the 
odies fell like hail, and even loving ones could not count fast enough 
ay more. Sometimes, indeed, in filthy prison halls they perished as ants 
o under a heel. And, finally, out of the hidden cupboard of nature there 
as rifled the most murderous battle-ax of all, wielded, as a portent of 
prer things to come, over the Japanese city. At Verdun men had still 
sed with a kind of horrible and moving grandeur, but at Hiroshima 
ere was only an execution. Modern war is mass execution. 


| Mr. Situ: Hard upon the blast of the atomic bomb came the awed 
st discussion of it. Chancellor Hutchins, then of the University of Chi- 
#go, opens a nervous trialogue with scientist Gustavson and sociologist 
gburn. 


/Mr. Hutcuins: Gentlemen, is the atomic bomb good or bad for the 
forld? Gustavson, what do you say? 


Mr. Gustavson: On the day that the bomb was dropped I met the 
rector of the University laboratory which helped to develop the atomic 
mb. His first words were: “This is a very sad day for us. Let us hope 
fat we have not placed dynamite in the hands of children.” 


rk. Hutcuins: Up to last Monday I must confess that I did not have 
ch hope for a world state. I believed that no moral basis for it existed; 
fat we had no world conscience and no sense of world community 
ficient to keep a world state together. But the alternatives now seem 
var: one is world suicide; another is agreement among sovereign states 
| abstain from using the bomb. This will not be effective. The only 
Wipe, therefore, of abolishing war is through the monopoly of atomic 
ice by a world organization. 


x. Ocpurn: That is a thousand years off. 


x. Hutcurins: Remember that Léon Bloy, the French philosopher, 
erred to the “good news of damnation,” doubtless on the theory that 
ne of us would be Christians if we were not afraid of perpetual hell- 
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fire. It may be that the atomic bomb is the “good news of damnation,” 
that it may frighten us into that Christian character and those righteous 
actions and those positive political steps necessary to the creation of a 
world society, not a thousand or five hundred years hence, but Now! 


Mr. Smirtu: Austere, indeed, is the choice which Chancellor Hutchins 
here puts before us—the choice of a world state now, or never; an option 
of only damnation or salvation; black, or white, in a world—alas!—that 
is gray. 

The genius of the Rounp Taste on the other side has been to talk our 
courage up while facing our fears down; working in patience for sufh- 
cient consensus to muddle through with all the clarity that is possible 
and all the courage that is requisite. 

To this double end of clarity and courage hear now the optimistic 
prediction only a few months ago of Arthur Compton, Nobel prize 
winner, in conversation with physicist Walter Zinn. 


Mr. Compton: I would be surprised if we do not have some actual 
commercial applications of atomic power within ten years. Those will be 
in the more expensive power areas. In large-scale production of power 
on an economic basis, my guess would be closer to fifty years. | 


Dr. Zinn: You have not heard anything here today about the infeas- 
ibility of doing it; you have not had any hint that we need some new 
technical approach in order to make atomic power possible. Therefore 
what is needed is decision and determination to give it a whirl, and I 
believe that it may take three or four or five years to make up our mindsf 
to build a large-scale plant specifically for making power. When we do 
this, after another three or four years for construction, we will have it 


Mr. Situ: To this double end of clarity and courage for living tof 
gether in this common human enterprise hear now Pandit Nehru as, 
wise with the patience of the East, he warns against surrender to fear 


‘| 
and crisis as he speaks of the therapy of human hope. f | | 


Panpit Neuru: We live in an age of crises. One crises follows anotherg 
and, even when there is some kind of peace, it is a troubled peace with} 
fear of war and preparation for war. Tortured humanity hungers fom 
real peace, but some evil fate pursues it and pushes it further and furthem 
away from what it desires most. Almost it seems that some terrible desqj 
tiny drives humanity to ever recurring disaster. 

We are all entangled in the mesh of past history and cannot escap 
the consequences of past evil. In the multitude of crises, political a 
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sonomic, which face us, perhaps the greatest crisis of all is that of the 
uman spirit. Until this crisis of the spirit is resolved, it will be difficult to 
nd a solution for the other crises which afflict us. 

Wars are fought and won or lost; and the victors suffer almost as 
wuch as the vanquished. Surely there must be something wrong about 
ur approach to this vital problem of the age, something essentially 
cking. 

When eyes are bloodshot, vision is dimmed and limited. I have no 
oubt in my mind that world government must and will come, for 
sere is no other remedy for the world’s sickness. The machinery for it 
not difficult to devise. It can be an extension of the federal principle, 
growth of the idea underlying the United Nations, giving each nation- 
unit freedom to fashion its destiny according to its genius but subject 
ways to the basic covenant of the world government. 

Today fear consumes us all—fear of the future, fear of war, fear of the 
sople or nation whom we dislike and who dislike us. That fear may 
* justified to some extent, but fear is an ignoble emotion and leads to 
‘ind strife. Let us try to get rid of this fear and base our thoughts and 
itions on what is essentially right and moral. Then gradually the 
isis of the spirit will be dissolved; the dark clouds that surround 
may lift; and the way to evolution of world order based on freedom 
ill be clear. 


Mar. Smitu: To this double end again of clarity and courage, let us 
en now to the voice of a citizen who in a single and late electoral 
ason leaped from obscurity into international fame, Adlai Stevenson. 


. STEVENSON: The world, the free world that we have known, is 
danger. Believing as we do in a community of free nations and 
ze peoples acting peacefully and responsibly through governments 
eely chosen, we conclude at last that we cannot live in comfortable 
curity with a great imperial power which has seen the barriers to 
expansion collapse and is on the move again—taking here, probing 
re, and pressing relentlessly against the uncommitted, discontented 
lions of the earth. Capitalizing the old zeal of the Russian people 
‘missionize the world, the leaders of the “new” Russia, armed with 
ce and the old weapon of fomented revolution, use the seductive 
weapon of communism to soften their victims. But, whatever 
> trappings, the methods, the weapons, the objective is domination 
mperialism. 
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And America—rich, peaceful, and undisciplined—now finds itself 
face to face with this inscrutable, ruthless conqueror—strong, cunning, 
and armed with an egalitarian idea which has great appeal for the 
miserable masses of humanity. No longer is there anyone to protect us. 
No longer can we sow where and when we are certain to reap. There i is 
no safe investment, no certain harvest any longer. 

So, we have concluded, at last, that we must rearm and help all 
our like-minded friends to rearm. We have concluded that the balance 
of power in the world must once again be redressed; we have con- 
cluded that the free world, to continue free, must stand fast against 
aggression and must hastily confront imperial communism with a 
preponderance of power. ; 


Mr. SmirH: To this double end hear now President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, whose courage and faith not even the pathos of subse 
quent disaster to him and his nation can forever dim. 


Mk. Bengs: It is a question of faith and conviction. No political r 
gime and no political force can exist without real conviction and with 
out real faith in its necessity, in its mission, and in its power. Ther: 
fore, the first necessity is faith and conviction of the mission of Eur 
pean democracies; and the second is the determination to wor 
strongly for the victory of democracy and the peaceful collaboration o 
Europe. For that we must work; not only work for it in everyday polic 
but we must be prepared to fight eventually, for, if you are prepare 
to fight eventually, there is a very great probability that you will n 
have to fight at all. 


Mr. SmitH: Attend now as the last witness from previous Rou 
Tastes to the voice of Charles E. Merriam, wise among scholar. 
canny among statesmen, and vibrant even from the tomb with thi 
tones of measured hope. 


Mr. MerrtaM: We are coming into a new world, and the bulwar 
of democracy we now come to is the end of the economy of scarcit 
We come into the atomic age in which the essence of the ato 
age, coming on the back of technology and modern science alread 
highly developed, means that in the future there is going to be enou 
to go around. There will not be the slightest excuse, if there ev 
was (and in my judgment there never was), for pushing the weak 
people out on the fringe of nothing into nowhere, because with 
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leans which we now have, with the mental development which we 
ow have, we can develop possibilities which lie in nature and lie also 
1 man’s nature. The mind is king. The mind has conquered the 
ccrets of the atom, and our slaves are henceforth atoms and not 
umans. 

What we see in the skies today is not the sunset of democracy but 
1e sunrise! 


Mr. SmitH: Thus, ladies and gentlemen, the voices of clarity and 
yurage, of courage and clarity, from the record of a thousand broad- 
ists of the University of Chicago Rounp Taste! 

Seeing that we are encompassed about with so great a cloud of 
jitnesses as from out of the past, it is easier for us to recapture for 
se long future the glowing faith of a Merriam. 

‘General George S. Patton told me one day in a lull of the battle 
r Sicily that he was not brave as the world thought; that indeed 
» had never been in sight of battle or sound of gunshot without 
veling sweat in the palms of his hands. What he had learned, how- 
‘er, was, he said, never to take counsel of his fears. 

‘That is the point—never to take counsel of your fears. That is the 
sint, individually and nationally. “That we may tell our sons who 
e the light high in the heaven their heritage to take; I saw the 
iwers of darkness put to flight; I saw the morning break.” 

‘Two voices now from the contemporary situation bearing witness 
the Rounp Taste itself. Mr. Laird Bell, Chairman of the Board 
_ Trustees of the University of Chicago, does us deference by ap- 
varing on this millennial program. Through the thick of thin things, 
cluding lean budgetary years for this great University, the Chair- 
n of its Board must more than once have been sorely tempted to 
t the vocal chords of this articulate enterprise. That he has not 
crendered to temptation, financial or political, is but to demonstrate 
the world what many of us intimately know of this quiet man— 
at he is a statesman of the spirit as well as a man of many affairs. 


-, Bell. 


. Bett: This is an unusual occasion—the only one of its kind 
broadcasting history. One thousand University of Chicago Rounp 
pies have been made possible by the National Broadcasting Com- 
ay and particularly by the generosity and vision of General David 
-noff, Chairman of the Board of the Radio Corporation of America. 
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National Broadcasting Company for steadily giving the University, © 
fifty-two times a year, through periods of crisis, depression, and war, the © 
opportunity to serve the American ideal of free discussion in the pub- | 
lic interest. 

It is more than twenty-two years ago that some University of 
Chicago professors began in an informal and completely amateur 
way to put on the air a spontaneous discussion of current issues, and 


this experiment an outstanding success. 


Mr. SmirH: Thank you, Laird Bell. 

For the closing words on our thousandth broadcast we turn to 
General David Sarnoff. Here is a man of business who in an age off 
big business has sought and fought to make bigness into the very 
best. If we active participants on the Rounp Taste have found courage 
to seek clarity through an unscripted quest, it is because NBC—andff 
at no time more so than under present management—has had th 
courage in private to risk our extempore infelicities of thought, 
chance our Freudian slips of the tongue, and to hazard our faul 
judgment in the heat of argument. To one who knows the pressures 
of our highly tensional age nothing could be said that would appea 
overpraise of NBC or deference undue to its Chairman. Generé 
Sarnoff will now raise on the Rounp Taste the same voice of reason 
able command that he has steadily raised for the Rounp Taste whet 
the going got rough. 

General, I salute you, Sir, in peace as in war! 

GENERAL SarnoFF: The National Broadcasting Company is pro 
of having continuously presented this popular educational progran 
and I am happy to be a member of the one thousandth Univer: 
of Chicago Rounp Taste. 
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One thousand continuous programs take the Rounp Taste back 
o the early days of radio programming and to the early days of 
NBC. The Rounp Taste was a pioneer venture on NBC and in 1931 
vas the first unscripted and extemporaneous network discussion pro- 
sram in American radio. Together the University of Chicago and 
NBC have made the Rounp Taste an institution in broadcasting. 
Dne of the most pleasant results has been the cordial relationships 
hich have been established not only around the table but between 
ne University and NBC. Indeed, we hope this splendid association 
vill long continue in the interests of the listening public. 
Although it is a young industry, today the American system of 
roadcasting is part and parcel of the American way of life, the es- 
ence of which is freedom tempered by a sense of responsibility. 
ur American concept of radio is that it is of the people and for the 
eople. Its essence is freedom—liberty of thought and of speech. NBC’s 
urpose in fostering the University of Chicago Rounp Tas.e is to 
lp make the medium of radio truly a medium of understanding. 
I know that the American people desire and need intelligent dis- 
ussion of the great issues which they must decide. Radio was built on 
ne basis of service to the American people. The Rounp Taste reveals 
aat radio has become a profession with all that the term at its best 
plies in integrity, dignity, and, above all, dedication to a tradition 
= public usefulness. 
Over one hundred years ago John Stuart Mill warned against 
ving great questions to be fought out between ignorant change, 
n the one hand, and ignorant opposition, on the other. The intelligent 
iscussions of great issues by the Rounp Taste have contributed 
portantly to understanding and avoiding both ignorant change and 
“norant opposition to change. . 
‘From the beginning the University of Chicago has freely and 
lisely invited outstanding business, labor, and government leaders, 
id faculty members from all the leading universities of the nation 
ad of the world to participate. Rounp Tastes have originated 
' France, England, Jugoslavia, Germany, Japan, Mexico, and India. 
€ program sights are high. NBC and the University of Chicago 
ive aimed to avoid the easy road that leads to programming by 
rmula. Great diversity in subjects, speakers, program origination, 
id organization characterizes the Rounp Taste. 

or example, the Rounp Taste is the only program to present 
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two-way transatlantic radiotelephone discussions between the leaders 
of Europe and of America. NBC and its affiliated stations increase 
the educational significance of the Rounp Taste by giving permission 
for the rebroadcast of the program on sixty university educational 
radio stations in America. 

With pride I note the many honors which have come to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Rounp Taste in its long history. The Rounp 
Taste is known abroad as the outstanding American educational 
radio program. Today the radio systems of twenty-two countries 
translate and rebroadcast its programs. 

By its very nature radio is a medium of mass communication; it 
is a carrier of intelligence; it delivers ideas with an impact that is 
powerful. In the preservation of peace the electron which is the heartbeat 
of radio may prove more powerful than the atom. 

In the forum of national and international discussion and educa- 
tion the voice of radio and the University of Chicago Rounp Tasie 
carry knowledge of public issues around the earth. 


Mr. SmitH: Thank you, General Sarnoff. 

Let this lesson now linger after all else of this one thousandth 
broadcast has died away! Fear may crush even though it never mate- 
rializes. Hope may quicken merely through being voiced by men like 
Benes, Nehru, Merriam, Sarnoff. 

Let us then face our second thousand broadcasts with courage 
to improve what can be changed; with stamina to bear what can- 
not be changed; and with wisdom to know the difference. 


Tue Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entir 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves th 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research a 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp Taste speakers. 
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Alejandro Carrillo 
Carter Goodrich 
Neil H. Jacoby 
Jan Masaryk, Deputy Foreign Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Czechoslovakian Government-in-Exile 
George Tomlinson 


9.523 WHAT HAVE THE LAST TEN YEARS DONE TO ME SPIRIT- 
UALLY? March 28, 1948 
John Bennett 
Bernard Loomer 
George Shuster, president, Hunter College 


». >. 386 ATOMIC FORCE: ITS MEANING FOR MANKIND, August 12, 1945 
Reuben Gustavson, vice-president, University of Chicago; now chan- 
cellor, University of Nebraska 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, University of Chicago; now associate 
director, Ford Foundation 
William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of Chicago 


».767 INDUSTRIAL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE NEXT TEN 
YEARS, December 7, 1952 

Arthur Holly Compton, chancellor, Washington University 

William Davidson 

Enrico Fermi 

Crawford H. Greenewalt 

Murray Joslin 

Donald Loughridge 

Charles Allen Thomas 

W. Allen Wallis 

Walter H. Zinn, director, Argonne National Laboratory 


524 THE PROBLEM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT, April 4, 1948 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India 

V. K. Wellington Koo 

Robert M. Hutchins 
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THE ORIGINAL ROUND TABLE STUDIO 


PAMPHLET 


No. 671 NATIONAL SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM, Fe 
ary 4,1951 
Francis Biddle 
Robert Carr 
Adlai Stevenson, governor of Illinois 
Harold C. Urey 


No. 51 THE OUTLOOK FOR EUROPE, March 5, 1939 
Eduard Benes, president of Czechoslovakia; visiting professor, U: 
versity of Chicago 
Bernadotte Schmitt 
Quincy Wright 


No. 489 “THE PEOPLE, YES!” August 3, 1947 
Charles E. Merriam, distinguished service professor of political scie 
University of Chicago 
Carl Sandburg 
T. V. Smith 


THE CRISIS OF OUR TIME* 


Round Table Discussion by WILLIAM E. HOCKING, philosopher, Harvard 
University; ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, chancellor, University of Chicago; 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR, theologian, Union Theological Seminary; 
and ROBERT REDFIELD, anthropologist, University of Chicago 


* 
‘Mr. Nizsunr: The Christmas song and the Christmas hope of peace 
1 earth and good will toward men stand once more in tragic incon- 
juity with the experience of our generation. We are involved in a 
orld-wide war in which mighty nations are locked in a conflict 
hich is costing millions of lives and reducing whole continents to 
struction. This is obviously one of the great crises of world history. 
If we seek to understand the meaning of this crisis, the most obvious 
planation for it is that modern man has not been able to adjust him- 
lf quickly enough to the new demands of a technical age, so that he 
uld create a tolerably just community within the conditions estab- 
hed by technical power. Technical power still tends toward injustice 
ther than justice, even within national communities. 
But, in the world of nations, our failure is even more obvious and 
ugic. Technical instruments have made the nations dependent upon 
ch other in global terms, but we have not had the moral or political 
sources to use this world-wide dependence upon each other for the 
eation of world community. The Nazis gave us a false answer to this 
oblem. They intended to unite the world tyranically. We have 
oved that we have the moral and the other resources to prevent this 
se answer. 
But the now certain, though increasingly costly, defeat of the Nazis 
es not give us the right answer to our unsolved problem. We will 
Il face the necessity of organizing the world in such a way that both 
ternational tyranny and international anarchy are overcome and so 
at a just world order is established. We must solve that problem or 
rish, for the technical instruments which have made a world com- 
unity necessary also aggravate the anarchy of nations and make the 
nflicts between them ever more deadly. 
The achievement of world community requires religious, moral, and 
litical resources of a very high order. Since the world community is 
mposed of many races, peoples, cultures, languages, and laws, we are 
-ced, for the first time in history, to create a community which does 
t have a core of common tradition, culture, or experience. This de- 
ands a very profound religious and moral humility and tolerance. 


‘From The Crisis of Our Time, a University of Chicago Rounp Tasie, broadcast 
cember 24, 1944. 


an 
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The pride of race and the arrogance of culture have proved them: 
selves great hazards to justice and peace, even in our national comm 
nities. The most perfect constitutional international instruments wi 
not guarantee peace if the pride of nation and race is not mitigated i 
the international community. White peoples particularly, so great 
outnumbered and yet today holding such strategic positions of pow 
in the international community, have a special responsibility. Unle 
the white man’s arrogance is moderated, no world-wide community ca 
be established. Religious humility and moral tolerance are thus the fir 
conditions of a stable peace. 

In addition to these more purely religious and moral requiremen 
the world community waits upon a statesmanship imaginative enoug 
to combine two strategies: first, it must suppress national self-interes 
for the sake of the general welfare; and, secondly, it must harness self 
interest to the cause of the general welfare. We need a political orde 
which will implement the sense of moral obligation beyond the limit 
of the nation—long since acknowledged in all high religions an 
philosophies but never actualized in political constitutions. 

For centuries, men have known that our obligation to our fellow: 
men does not stop at the national boundary. Yet we have expresse 
that obligation in only minimal terms; and, therefore, the internation 
community continues in anarchy. Now the new intimacy of a techni 
cally united world gives a new urgency to this obligation. 

Modern machines have added the fear of destruction to the gentle 
suasion of conscience to prompt us to our task. Our political instru 
ments must, however, not merely suppress but also harness, deflect, an 
beguile the residual self-interest of the nations for the sake of the gen: 
eral welfare. A pure morality merely condemns the self-interest whic 
endangers the harmony of the whole, but a wise political progra 
based upon the certain knowledge that collective and national self 
interest cannot be completely eliminated, seeks ways of so relating it t 
the needs of the whole community that it will serve rather than imperi 
the total community. 

It is now apparent that the statesmanship which fashioned the ol 
League of Nations was too idealistic to understand this aspect o} 
politics. It seemed, for a moment, that the kind of statesmanship whi 
_is embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, while probably errin 
too far on the other side, was, nevertheless, set in the right directio 
But the sorry events of recent weeks now make it quite apparent th 
we are definitely in danger of making too many concessions to the se 
interest of the nation—particularly of the great nations—to allow a 
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1 system of mutual security to emerge. Each of the great powers 
ems so intent upon establishing its own security in the eventuality of 
other war that all of them are gradually undermining the possibility 
achieving a genuine world-wide order which would give all of us 
curity against war itself. 
The revelation of this growing tendency among the great powers is 
some respects more tragic than the war itself. It proves how slow 
nkind is to learn even the most obvious and the most dearly bought 
ssons of history. Even as this tendency among the nations is checked, 
is now quite apparent that our generation lacks the resources for 
plete solution of our global problem. This means that we may 
nd weary years in the wilderness before entering the promised land. 
n this situation the final moral and spiritual resources which our 
‘eration needs are the kind of patience and courage which will en- 
‘le us to work toward the solution of a problem, even though we may 
st live to see the fruition of our labors and the fulfilment of our hopes. 
"We have been given a task too great for any generation to solve. Yet 
© have our special responsibility in the fulfilment of that task. 


. Hocxine: Any collapse of civilization is a moral collapse, 
cause civilization is a moral fabric. The principle of order among 
‘en lies in the mind and the will, not in our animal inheritance. Man 
in build great societies, because he can restrain his impulses in order 
allow scope for the impulses of others; he can learn to settle his quar- 
Is by appeal to reason and common ck War can begin only when 
fe human relationship of persuasion ends; when arguments fitted to 
‘ove minds are replaced by blasting powder fitted to move rocks and 
lls. 

‘The birthday we celebrate tomorrow is the birthday of a person and 
so, inseparably, of an idea. This idea was first defined in two words— 
race and Good Will—as principles or order for the human world. 
oday we are again occupied with two words, slightly different— 
S and Security. The difference between “peace through good 
ill” and “peace through security” may fairly represent the moral 
is of modern man. In a world of good will, preoccupation with secu- 
would be unnecessary. In so far as we are compelled to seek peace 
rough security, we are removed from the original hope of Christen- 
m. 
This is not for us now a matter of choice—we must attend to secu- 
, because we do not know how to command good will. The ancient 
mula, we say, is “too simple” for the modern world; in truth, it is 
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too difficult! The modern formula is “realistic” —a necessity of prudence 
—but also a counsel of despair. For, in this present world, apart fro 
good will, there is no sufficient security for any nation. 

Hence we moderns live uneasily in two worlds—the world of har 
fact and the world of apologetic and baffled hope. How did this inn 
conflict and frustration arise? 

Like us, the early Christians were also living in two worlds. Thei 
religion did not allow them to escape into a sphere of mystic rapture 
it required them to bring about the Kingdom of God in this earth 
They must live zm the world of facts, but they must live for the worl 
of their idea. They had a single allegiance. 

Now, modern man made a discovery. He discovered a value in th 
world of facts which had been disparaged by that earlier single-minde 
allegiance. He rediscovered the world of facts. He felt that Ais prima 
allegiance was there. He must do the work we call “science”; he mus 
learn nature’s laws as a way to his own power and control. This b 
came for him a way of high moral purpose. It took a new dimensio 
of honesty to report the facts precisely, whatever they might be. It too. 
a new type of genius and sympathy to discern nature’s laws throug 
skilled hypothesis. 

But the time had to come when the new methods of science wer 
turned upon man himself. Man must see himself as a part of physic 
nature—which he is—and therefore not as a free spirit but as a thing 
natural law—his very ideas and ideals varying with the chemistry 0 
his blood and, therefore, devoid of authority. The full consequences o 
this new view of himself were slowly drawn. Conscience became, no 
an announcement of unyielding principle, but an effect—an echo oj 
custom, a residue of ancient taboos. As a fact among the facts of hi 
nature, man too must be, like them, free from praise and blame, fro 
morality and purpose. Here is surely one source of the moral confu 
sion and impotence of the modern mind. 

For these results it would be absurd and ungrateful to berate th 
sciences of psychology and sociology. It is their duty to report what the 
find; and what they find is an important part of the truth. 

It is only when the physical facts about man are presented as th 
whole truth that these sciences, by implication, convey falsehood. For i 
is still true that man lives in two worlds—the world of fact and th 
world of ideas. An idea may also be a fact, but it is. a strange and wo 
derful kind of fact—one which reaches beyond itself. An idea is a wat 
man has of grasping the vein of meaning that runs through the worl 
—that which some call God; the Chinese, Tao; the Hindu, Brahmar 
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jrough his ideas, man, the limited creature of a million past events, 
ds his way to something not relative but absolute and eternal, in 
‘ose service he recovers his lost dignity, his duty, and his happiness. 
Jn what a physical psychology can discover in human nature no 
mocracy can be built. For democracy is creative; it makes man some- 
ng more than it finds in him. It exists because of what men ought to 
ather than because of what they are. Of all political forms, it has the 
satest possibility. But it is also the most difficult, the most demanding, 

most vulnerable. When the word “ought” has lost its meaning, 
* Solas cannot survive. 

odern man is not wrong in his distrust of ancient rigidities of 
sral codes and standards; he is only wrong when he denies the exist- 
te of standard itself. The modern philosopher, seeking a principle 
jid in all cases, does not lie if he reports that he cannot formulate one; 
lies only if he asserts that there is no such principle. The modern 
ychologist does not lie if he says he cannot find a soul; he lies only if 
says no soul exists. 
The modern university, spreading to its students the half-truths about 
+ animal nature of men, does not necessarily deceive them. It deceives 
ly if it fails to announce, at the same time, that these are half-truths 
d that, as a university, it is under obligation to declare the rest of the 
ith. The moral crisis of our time lies in its loss of integrity; the task 
co recover it. 
Gandhi has said that his god is Truth. If anyone thinks that this is an 
stract and easy god to serve, let him try. Let modern man try it. For 
's still the truth which alone is able to beget good will and bring men 
yether in social and political life. And truth in its nature is whole 
d holy. 
Mr. Reprietp: The moral problem of our times is to make the mate- 
| means of living the servants of great ends. The task of our times is 
fashion new principles to take the place of our worship of practical 
d material success. The world community of which Niebuhr has 
oken must rest on examined convictions as to justice, morality, and 
ath. 
Today the material means of living are not the servants of great 
ds. I should say that they are rather the masters of mankind. Man 
s often been described as the maker of tools, but now it may also be 
d that man’s tools are making him. We know how to make weapons, 
tt we do not know how to keep the weapons from destroying us. We 
crease the world’s wealth, but we cannot distribute it wisely and just- 
We take pride in what we have, but we cannot take corresponding 
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pride in what we are. So there has come about a distortion of mean 
and ends in human living. What we live with is immense, ever increas 
ing, and overwhelmingly powerful. But what we live for is unclear 
uncertain, and unwise. The making of things and the getting of thin 
are our successes; and our successes shape such character as we have 
We understand efficiency, and we applaud it. But piety makes us fee 
uneasy. If a man offers himself to us as able to do things, we choos 
him, and it appears of no great importance what he does—provide 
he promises to do it efficiently. Indeed, if he has principles and speak 
of them, our practical men reject him. So it seems to me that ma 
has built himself the instruments for living and has become an ins 
ment himself. 

Like Hocking, I think that science played a part in the loss of mora 
standard. But I think that what science tells us about the world is 
help rather than a hindrance to morality. The error seems to me 
lie rather in the fact that the people value science only for its materia 
successes. The practical results of science are great goods, of cours 
no sensible person would regret the achievements in medicine an¢ 
manufacture. But science is conceived, I say, only as a man in 
laboratory about to invent ten thousand new ways to use rubber ot 
steel. The people use science, but they do not listen to it. Yet sciencé 
could be the great interpreter of our world that it is. What it te 
us of our place in the universe enriches our lives. What it tells 
of our own unique moral nature and of the events by which | 
came to have certain moral values, or to lose others, could be % 
source of strength for us in the building of a new moral world 
But science is conceived only as a sort of workman. 

As an anthropologist—a scientist whose subject of study is man 
kind—I see these times as a turning in the road of history. Th 
societies of ready-made morals are at an end. In primitive socie 
(which I know a little something about) there were few tools anc 
little wealth, but there were ordered convictions as to the good. Cus 
toms and institutions there formed a self-consistent whole. The cus 
toms expressed values fitted to local circumstances and impresse¢ 
themselves with conviction on everyone. The means of living, poo 
as they were, served principles of conduct. 

But civilization, as it has meant the accumulation of tools an¢ 
techniques, has brought about disintegration of convictions as to th 
good. For a time, even after the appearance of cities and the 
velopment of industry, a religious feeling held in check materialist 
and the surrender to expediency. But that surrender is now con 
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ce in the totalitarian state, where all moral values are denied and 
ere man is but a means to the power of the state or the race. 
d within our own community such principles as we have are 
fused and weakened by our practice of approving either what 
rks or what is widely known. So we have many successful tech- 
jans, and we set about making more of them. We have radios and 
gazines and moving pictures that make songs and personalities 
| commodities popular, and so we set high values on these songs 
. personalities and commodities. The measure of worth has be- 
e a production record or a circulation figure or a Crossley rating. 


‘he principles of primitive man may not have been very good 
mciples, but at least he lived up to them. We do not live up to 
s. For the fact is that, beneath this yielding to the expedient and 
successful which so perverts us, we have principles—principles 
ch are not hardheaded and utilitarian—in which we do believe. 
_we do not live up to them, and so we fail to understand them. 
‘reedom is one of these. But in our confusion with material suc- 
|, freedom is often understood to mean somebody’s freedom from 
irference to make a personal profit. Freedom can yet be understood 
mean freedom to make a good society for all. Equality is another 
aciple. Some of us deny to other men of another class or race equal 
jortunity to work, to be educated, or to find a dwelling. Yet we 
| still, somehow, dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
ited equal. 


‘he way is forward—not backward to a past time or a dead society. 
ause some primitive people had ordered convictions that can- 
lism was a good, we do not have to become cannibals. What we 
#2 to do is to bring to clarity and to supremacy over our actions 
se principles in which our people, in their confused way, do be- 
§:. The effort that is required is to prevent the technical and ma- 
success which we have from determining our values. We can- 
§ as could early men, allow our principles of living to grow out 


to the automatic authority of material success. We have come 
| time when just principles of living must be made by the de- 
tate effort of free men. The opportunity is still before us to make 
itools and possessions which have mastered us into the servant 
sreat ends. 


. Hutcrins: A theologian, a philosopher, and a scientist have 
vn that the crisis of our time is a moral crisis. They have shown 
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that, unless we can surmount this crisis, such civilization as we ha 
will fall apart, for civilization is a moral fabric. They have show1 
that the defeat of our enemies in this war, though it may be an in 
dispensable means to the preservation of our civilization, in no sens 
guarantees its preservation. Peace without good will cannot be durable 
because it cannot be just. And technology is not a substitute fo 
justice. Our machines seem, in fact, on the point of wiping us off th 
face of the earth. They are, moreover, so expensive that we cann¢ 
afford to let them stand idle. We must fight for the oil to feed the 
We must die that our machines may live. So a distinguished educato: 
said before Pearl Harbor that we should have to go to war wi 
Japan to get rubber for our tires. 

The speakers who have preceded me on this program have em 
phasized that the underlying problem is one of ends, goals, and idea 
With the tremendous resources which science has placed in our hand 
we should be able to reach almost any conceivable human goal. B 
if we have the wrong ideals, or if we fail to live up to good ones 
the great scientific accomplishments of modern man will end i 
suicide. 

The testimony of the educator is the same as that of the theologian 
the philosopher, and the scientist. The educational system of a countr 
is a reflection of what the country thinks it wants. What is honore 
in a country will be cultivated there. If we look at the educations 
system of the United States, we get the same impression we got frot 
the speeches in the last campaign—what the American people wat 
is not peace and good will, but peace and a good job. The ideal 
the full dinner pail and a chicken in every pot and two cars in ever 
garage has been attenuated to the mere possession of a job, any kin 
of job that will sustain life. It is not surprising, therefore, that 4 
though it has never been possible to obtain federal appropriations f 
education for citizenship, a representative of the United States Offie 
of Education has lately advocated a federal appropriation of thr 
hundred million dollars for vocational training. It is not surprisit 
that every suggestion affecting our youth is considered in terms” 
the labor market. It has been proposed in high quarters that me 
ought to be kept in the Army if jobs cannot be found for them aft 
the war. One of the current arguments for universal military trainif 
is that it would give at least a million young men a year somethif 
to do. 

Now certainly there is no use talking about the aims of life 
those who are starving to death. Mass unemployment is a menace 
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‘society. But are we to work merely to exist? Is a job a good thing 
: because it is a job, no matter how trivial and degrading the 
upation? Jobs are means, not ends; and our problem is: What are 
working for and what are we living for? If the answer is that 
are living merely to live, the whole process loses its meaning. We 
in search of values, and there are no values here. 
n so far as we have a definite goal, then, it appears to be a goal of 
cess interpreted in material terms. Though material goods are 
ds, there are other goods beyond them; for, in the order of goods, 
terial goods do not stand high. The passionate pursuit of material 
ds disrupts human relations—as when a prominent labor leader 
; asked whether, now that China was our ally, we should not 
eal the Chinese Exclusion Act, and he replied, “A Chinaman is 
_a Chinaman.” 
‘he passionate pursuit of material goods disrupts the common 
d, for our government is now the sport of pressure groups—each 
cing its material advantage. The passionate pursuit of material 
ds impairs the hope of world organization and necessarily sub- 
ates security for good will. For each country, even if it does not 
at territory for itself, must grab territory in order to keep other 
ons from grabbing it. 
‘merica is the strongest and richest nation on earth. Since we 
‘not under the material pressure to which other nations are sub- 
, since we are not in danger of starvation or invasion, we have no 
ase for failing to offer the world what it needs most—moral lead- 
ip and a moral example. For the sake of suffering humanity 
-ywhere the people of this country must rediscover the ends of 
aan life and of organized society; they must base their own lives 
their own society upon these foundations. As Santayana said of 
United States long ago: “This soil is propitious to every seed, 
tares must needs grow in it. But why should it not also breed 
« thinking, honest judgment, and rational happiness? These 
«gs are indeed not hecessary to existence, and without them 
erica might long remain rich and populous, like many a barbarous 
1 in the past. But in that case its existence will be hounded, like 
ts, by falsity and remorse. May Heaven avert the omen, and make 
‘new world a better world than the old.” 
here is a slight trace of selfishness in Santayana’s prayer. Let us 
it to read, “May the new world help to make the whole 
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